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MEMOTRS OF ROBERT HENRY ROGERS, B 
brother of Lucia Valentine Rogers Sellers (1855-1925) 


These memoirs cover the same period as her memoirs, 
(SELLERS book, page 19) but are told from the 
perspective of a brother who was three years older. 


From the archives of Roberta Rogers Hale, his daughter. 
Waco, Texas, Sept. 12th, 1916 


Fifty-one years ago today I started from Atlanta, Georgia, to 
come to Texas. There were with me my father and mother and 
my three sisters, my Grandmother Brown, my mother’s mother, 
my uncle, Dr. Harry W. Brown -- my mother’s only brother -- 
and his family, consisting of his wife, four daughters and an 
only son who was young enough to be still wearing dresses. 
Others with us were my mother’s maiden sister, Miss Maria L. 
Brown, and her intimate Miss Ann Hamilton, who in after years 
became Mrs. Don H. Chamberlin. There were also with us Wm. 
M. Flournoy, wife and child, Marcus, who was about the age of 
my cousin Robert Cuthbert Brown, above referred to as my 
uncle’s son. Flournoy’s wife was a sister to my uncle’s 
wife, so Marcus Flournoy was a cousin to my Brown cousins. 


All of this crowd considered themselves almost as one family. 
Flournoy and his wife were to me and my sisters "Uncle Bill" 
and “Aunt Acia,”" and Marcus grew up to call my parents Uncle 
and Aunt. 


There were with us several other men, who came along as 
drivers of the teams drawing the several wagons and 
ambulances in which our earthly possessions were being 
brought to Texas. I remember Old Man Sam Bigham -- or 
Bingham -- whose home was in Bill County, Texas, and who, as 
a discharged Confederate soldier, joined our party to come 
with us to Texas. He drove the wagon occupied by Aunt Maria 
and Miss Ann Hamilton. There was a man named Durham, one 
Billy Clark, Jim Wright, John Farley, Ed Moore -- whose 
mother was a Lamar of Georgia, whose kindsman was L.T.C. 
Lamar, and another Moore, no way akin to Ed, whose name was 
Wm. D. Moore, who had "been west" before the war. All of 
these drivers were discharged -- or surrendered -- 
Confederate soldiers, now glad to leave the homes war 
wrecked and ruined, and to begin life anew in what was to all 
of us -- except Bingham and Billy Moore, the undiscovered 
west. 
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I was not, on the day of our start, quite ten years old, yet 
I am inclined to the belief that child as I was, I had about 
as good an idea of what we were doing as most of the others 
took time to have. It was just after the war, and the main 
idea was to get away from the ruin the war had made. I 
remember that Atlanta was in ruins when we -- fifty-one years 
ago today -- drove out of it. I have never seen Atlanta 
Since, except from the trains as I have ridden through it. 


There was one negro with us, a girl called Betty, who came 
along as Bob Brown’s nurse. She was a stray, or lost negro, 
who wandered into my uncle’s home asking for some of "her 
folks." I suppose she was at that time about 15 or 16 years 
old. The unsettled conditions, incident to the just ended 
war, made many a case like Betty’s. She could never tell -- 
so none of us ever knew -- whom she came from or who her 
people were. The many movements back and forth in war torn 
Georgia had scattered many a family of white people as well 
as negros, and her case was no uncommon one. 


Dr. Brown’s wife, as a nurse for her young son was something 
to be desired, took the negro in, fed her, clothed her, made 
her understand as best she could the situation and that she 
could come with her to Texas and be cared for or stay in 
Atlanta and again take to the streets in the hunt for her 
lost kin. Stupid as she was Betty chose to abide with her 
food and raiment. 


The last I heard from her she was in Austin, Texas, and had a 
baby. There was no mention of a third member of her family. 
This I suppose was at least forty years ago, and this 
information was conveyed to my father by Wm. D. Moore, who 
was then living in Austin. He was Secretary of the State 
Printing Board, and who had known the negress as of our party 
with whom he came to Texas. 


Who of use are left today? So far as I know there are just 
five of us, viz: Myself and my two sisters, and Bob Brown 

and his only living sister. Here we are: Robert H. Rogers, 
Waco, Texas, Mrs. Mary A. King, Little Rock, Ark. (widow of 
John T. King), Mrs. Lucia V. Sellers, wife of Col. Sandford 


Sellers of Lexington, Mo., Dr. Robert C. Brown, Waco, Texas, 
and Mrs. Fannie Finks, widow of John H. Finks of Dallas, 
Texas. We are the five survivors of the party who left 


Atlanta, Georgia, on Sept. 12, 1865. 


Up to this time my father’s home had always been in Troup 
County, Georgia, where he was born, and where all of his 
seven children were born. The three youngest -- all boys -- 
died before we left Troup County. 
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I remember a little of war times, of soldiers going through 
on traings (for we lived in the County town LaGrange the last 
years of the war) and of the entrance of the conquering 
Yankees when LaGrange was taken. But thiswas but a few days 
before Lee’s surrender, or it may be of Joe Johnston’s 
surrender, for I remember hearing of the Yankees’ 
disappointment because the end of the war prevented them from 
going on and sacking the town of Newnan, against which they 
had some special animosity. How it happened that LaGrange 
was captured before Newnan (if such was the case) I can’t 
explain. But my recollection of the talk on this subject is 
quite distinct. The particular troups who captured LaGrange 
may have been -- in their opinion -- the agrieved parties. 


I remember hardly anything of home life in LaGrange from the 
close of the war until Mother took her four children and with 
them joined my father in Atlanta -- who was there with my 
uncle -- a few days before we started to Texas. How long 
before this father had been in Atlanta I have now no definite 
idea. 


I recalled starting to Atlanta with my mother and three 
Sisters. At the depot we were met by a gentleman dressed in 
conventional black, and of rather distinguished appearance, 
who seemed to be a friend, and who gave mother all the 
attention and help she needed in baggage checking, ticket 
buying, entraining, tc. But I, a timid sickly child, small 
for my age, and then almost a wreck from a spell of scarlet 
fever -- with which my three little brothers had but recently 
died -- asked no questions until after we had parted from the 
gentleman, and then Mother said, "Why, son, that was our 
Senator, the Hon. Ben Hill." 


Ben Hill was my father’s friend and lawyer, and years after 
this my only remembered meeting with him, when he had passed 
away as one of the noted men of the nation, my father bought 
and gave me "The Life of Ben Hill," and gave full expression 
of the high opinion he had of this friend and neighbor of his 
early manhood. It was his Confederate Senatorship to which 
my mother referred when she called him "our Senator." 


My life up to this time -- with one or two visits to Atlanta, 
during one of which I broke my left arm by falling down some 
steps at my Aunt Maria’s home -- had been spent in no near 
LaGrange. , 


IT was born Sept. 14, 1855, on a plantation then belonging to 
my father, called “Long Cane Plantation," and near what is 
now the Rail Road Station called by the same name. I have 
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no remembrance of the place, for I was living elsewhere 
before I could walk. Of how fast I could crawl or push 
myself along, and how I once in such a rapid get away, fell 
headlong out of doors into a heavy summer rain and sat up at 
the end of my tumble right under the eves and in the down 
pour therefrom, I have heard my mother tell. Whether my 
recollection of the incident be real orimaginary I will not 
debate; but I remember those long back stairs leading down 
from the high back porch; I don’t remember the fall, but the 
fact that I was not hurt by it is impressed upon the page of 
recollection, and I can see that back yard now, as I sat up 
in the gutter just under the downpour from the eves, and a 


tall young negro standing in the door of the kitchen -- which 
was an out house -- and who came running to me, and picked me 
up. The negro was Joe, one of the slaves of my father. 


This happened not on the plantation where I was born, but at 
what I always knew by the name of "Little Brownwood," to 
which we had moved from the plantation. This Little 
Brownwood was part of the estate left by my Grandfather 
Brown, who died at the age of 44, when my mother was a small 
child. Both Grandfather Brown and his wife were natives of 
England and came to America after they were grown, and were 
married in New York City. 


Brownwood proper was a much larger estate on which was 
situated Brownwood Seminary built, owned and conducted by my 
Grandfather as a female school, and which for some years 
before his death had quite a reputation, and where the 
daughters of the first gentlemen of the land were sent. Here 
the mother of Agusta Evens Wilson was educated. I know this 
as a tradition though I have forgotten what her name was. 


After Grandfather’s death Little Brownwood became 
Grandmother’s home; and my impression is that she lived here 
until she "broke up housekeeping" and went to Atlanta to live 
with her son Dr. Harry W. Brown. 


At Little Brownwood were born my sister Pauline, in May 1857, 
my sister Lucia in December, 1858, and my brother Ovid, Nov. 
15, 1860. Ovid and Lucia were named for father and mother. 
Father’s full name was Friend Ovid Rogers, but his son and 
namesake was given only the name of Ovid. 


Mother was Lucia Ann Tichnor Brown, but the name Ann was long 
ago eliminated. My sister, the youngest, was called Lucia 
Valentine, for mother and her youngest Sister, who was Lydia 
Valentine Brown. 
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My earliest recollections of war talk are associated with our 
removal from Little Brownwood to a plantation (marginal note: 
Just after the election of Lincoln), some five or six miles 
out from LaGrange (Little Brownwood was just a little way out 
of town) which belonged to Mrs. Hill -- the author of"Mrs. 
Hill’s Cook Book" -- who was then a rich widow. 


This plantation bore the name of Shiloh, and was bought by my 
father after we moved on it. From this home father went away 
to war. But before the war ended father became unwilling to 
have mother and his five children out there with no 
protection except such as his overseer and his negroes could 
give. So we were moved back to town and lived in what I 
remember as the "Joiner place" until we broke up to come to 
Texas. 


Grandmother Brown was with us for a while when we were at 
Little Brownwood, but I don’t remember her as being there 
when we moved to Shiloh. Mother came out of the house for 
the first time after Ovid’s birth when she carried him in her 
arms (marginal note: This must have been in Jan. 1960) to 
the carriage which was to take her to Shiloh. Grandmother 
may have been with herwhen Ovid was born, I rather think she 
was, but she must have returned to Atlanta about the time of 
our removal to Shiloh. 


Up to this time books have no place in mymemory, but at 

Shiloh, while we attended no school, we, at least my eldest 
Sister and I, were taught at home. I don’t remember when I 
did not know my letters and how to spell a few Simple words. 


Grandmother Brown must have visited us at Shiloh, but my 
recollection of her in connection with life there is very 
hazy. But I distinctly remember my cousin Clara Brown -- 
Uncle Harry’s eldest, paying us quite a lengthy visit. 


Life at Shiloh was "happy childhood" for me; and almost the 
only careless period of my life, for, after that war and all 
the troubles that it brings clouded all my childhood days. 
There was always what had been, and would or might have been 
but for the war to be compared with the realities I had to 
face and endure. The hardships, the unattained longing and 
ambitions denied, borne by my childish heart from the time I 
left Shiloh until I was nearly a man are all of the past now, 
and I rebel no longer; but so many memories of my childhood 
life are so colored with them that truth calls for this 
record. 
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But I was an unfortunate child. I came into the world with a 
painful timidity, and a morbid sensitiveness, which made me 
more than willing to efface myself whenever in the presence 
of a stranger, be it man, woman, or child; and as I was 
raised with girls, and had a frail and sickly body until 
years after I came to Texas, it can be said that I hardly had 
a start in life until I was about seventeen years of age. 
And then I became associated with men more than with people 
of my own age. 


Shiloh must have been an old place before we moved there. 
The house was, if I remember correctly, only a story and a 
half high, but large and roomy with a porch in front. It sat 
back a good way from the public road, into which opened the 
"Big Gate." From this gate a drive way through quite a grove 
of native trees led up to the gate into the inclosure around 
the houses. But some of the negro cabins were probably out 
side of this inclosure. I don’t know how large a place 
Shiloh was. I certainly never went over all of it. But I 
remember the orchard back of the dwelling. There were I 
don’t know how many kinds of apples, peaches, plums; and 
there were pears,quinces, figs, cherries. There were 
strawberries and rasberries in the garden, and blackberries 
and Dewberries grew wild. I can’t recall where the stock was 
kept, but I do remember going with some of the younger 
negroes to drive up the cows. 


Neither do I remember how many negroes were on the place; nor 
do I know that they all belonged to my father. Probably some 
of them did not. Father, so far as I know never bought 
negrot* (Marginal note: *Yes, he bought "Mary Jane", a young 
and handsome yellow woman, from John Young; and to John Young 
I think he sold her a five years later.), though I remember 
that after we left Shiloh he sold some three or four who had 
for quite a while been hired out to the man who bought them 
I think. He may have sold some others who came to him from 
his father’s estate when I was too young to know any thing of 
the matter. Those that I remember as "our negroes" were not 
more than a dozen, and these came either to him or to mother 
from the estates of their fathers, with possibly one 
exception, "Uncle Randle," who was foreman among those who 
worked away from the house and the kitchen. 


But at Shiloh father had a white overseer, but this was 
occasioned I suspect because of the presence of a number of 
hired "field hands." I don’t know how Uncle Randle came into 
father’s possession and ownership. I remember his death, 
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and that his wife, "Aunt Jane" I think we called her, did not 
belong to father, but to Rev. Wm. Cunningham, a Presbyterian 
Preacher, and the man who baptised me. 


Uncle Randle was a fine specimen of the faithful slave of the 
old south. I know as a tradition that except for a while at 
Shiloh that he had entire charge of the negroes and the 
management of the place when father was away, and I don’t 
think I ever heard so much as a criticism of him from either 
father or mother. 


"Mammie," whose name was Charity, I think came to mother from 
her father’s estate. She had three daughters, Fannie, 
Victoria, and Hannah. Vic was my nurse. I think she is 


still living somewhere near LaGrange, Georgia. 


We moved from Shiloh back to town some time before the birth 
of my twin brothers, April 30th, 1863. These were Harry 
Brown and Wm. Bibb, named for my mother’s brother and Wm. 
Joseph Bibb of Montgomery, Ala., whose wife was my father’s 
Sister. My three brothers died, Bibb Jan. 26th, 1864; Ovid 
Jan. 28th, and Harry Jan. 29th. Ovid and Harry were buried 
in one grave. 


Of my father’s ancestry I know but little. His Grandfather 
was James Rogers and his wife’s maiden name was Allen or 
Allan, or Alan; for I am not certain how it was spelt. 

Father has told me of some kinsman whose given name was spelt 
Allan; and I know of an Alan Rogers of Georgia, who may or 
may not be of our family. But I had an uncle whose name is 
recorded as Allen Garten Rogers. 


Father’s father was Henry Rogers, who as a young man left 
his family in North Carolina and came to Green County, 
Georgia. I think at one time -- and before he married -- he 
was sheriff of the County. He married Alelujia Love, the 
daughter of Col. David Love and Jean Blewitt. Something of 
the history of this man and wife is given in a book called 
"Memories of Fifty Years," written by my father’s cousin 
William H. Sparks whose mother was a sister of my Grandmother 
Rogers. 


My grandmother had a cousin who was Col. Tom Blewitt of 
Mississippi, whose daughter married General Stephen D. Lee, 
whose son, Blewitt Lee is now a corporation lawyer of 
Chicago. My father did not think well of this cousin of his 
mother, Tom Blewitt, for he was not true to the Confederate 
cause, but to save his wealth -- which was considerable -- 
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was disposed to play on both sides. I have heard my father 
speak with contempt of how Tom Blewitt, when the Yankees took 
possession of the Mississippi town where he lived, draped his 
carriage with the Yankee flag and drove down to meet the 
General and take him to his home for entertainment. 


Henry Rogers and wife lived for some time in Green County, 
Georgia, where most of their children were born; my father 
however was born after his parents had settled in Troup 
County. At that time nobody but men of the best standing 
could be on the "Grand Jury List" and as Henry Rogers was 
foreman of the first Grandjury ever organized in Troup 
County, he was ever looked up to as one of the leaders. He 
seems to have been successful as a planter, trader, and 
merchant, and though he died a little under fifty years of 
age left quite an estate, and was regarded as a man of 
wealth. He was born in North Carolina, March 20, 1787, and 
died in Troup County, Georgia, on Sept. 18, 1835. 


I don’t know how many brothers he had; only one -- James A. 
Rogers, seems to have come to Georgia. And of this one I can 
tell nothing. But four of his sisters, after their marriage 
if not before, seem to have lived in Troup Co., Georgia. They 
were Nancy Wormack, Rebecca Hince, Susan Dawson, and Patsey 
Alford. Some of the descendants of Nancy Wormack are in East 
Texas, or were not many years ago. One of them I think 
married Geo. A. Hill, a Texas lawyer, and a nephew of Gen. H. 
Hill, of Georgia. 


The Love family from which my grandmotherr came are also 
originally -- so far as I know, from North Carolina. But 
David Love, her father, lived with the Indians in Georgia 
when it was a wilderness as is told in Bill Sparks’ book. 


My Grandmother’s brother Friend Ovid Love, for whom my father 
was named, was accidentally killed while bear hunting in 
Mississippi. Her oldest brother was Robertus Love, mentioned 
in Sparks’ book, and another was Beloved Love. I think two 
of her sisters married Turners. One of them, Abner Turner, 
was the father of Huberta, who became Mrs. W. W. Lang, of 
Texas, two of whose daughters, Mrs. John W. Wharton and Chas. 
Lang are now living in Dallas, Texas. 


This Love family, if I am not mistaken were from Scotland. 
The Col. Robert Love for whom "Bob Taylor" of Tennessee was 
named came of this family, and others seem to have settled in 
Florida, where a Beloved Love is buried, and some to have 
been among the early settlers of Missouri, and they seem to 
bein Tennessee, Mississippi and Alabama. 
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There was a Robert Love who fought with Sam Houston at San 
Jacinto, and another, Robertus Love, who as a bachelor left 
quite a fortune whichhis heirs never got, tc. tc. in the 
early days of the white man in Texas, of whom Cousin Huberta 
Lang used to talk. 


I don’t know how the name Ovid got into the Love family, but 
it seems to have been kept up from generation to generation. 
There was an Ovid Blewitt Love and a Friend Ovid Love. Ovid 
Garten Sparks was a brother of Col. W. H. Sparks. One of 
this man’s kinswomen -- still about Macon, Georgia, married a 
Spain, and there is, or was, an Ovid Spain. My father was 
Friend Ovid Rogers, I had a brother Ovid Rogers, a cousin 
Ovid Coleman Rogers, and another Ovid Guy Rogers. T have a 
nephew Ovid R. Sellers, and my son is Ford Ovid Rogers. This 
is all I can think of now, but at one time I counted thirteen 
Ovids, all descendants from David Love and Jean Blewitt. 


There is a literary character, some where in the United 
States, known as Robertus Love, which I think is his real 
name, and I suspect he is of this family. 


My father had two brothers who lived to be men of families; 
one was Henry Love Rogers, who married Laura Bibb, of 
Alabama. His three sons, Harry Bibb Rogers, Ovid Coleman 
Rogers, and Wm. Crawford Rogers all died unmarried. His 
youngest daughter Annie, now Mrs. McDuffin Cain, is living in 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


Father’syounger brother, the only child younger than father, 
is still living in Drew County, Arkansas, now more than 
eighty years of age. He is the only one of the family who 
ever married twice. (Insert: No, Aunt Amanda married twice, 
Watson the last time) and his wives were sisters. His 
eldest son, Bibb, died unmarried. Van Rogers is in Memphis, 
Tennessee, Wm. Hardy Rogers is in El Paso, Texas, and Ovid 
Guy Rogers and Reeves Rogers are in Oregon. 


Two of my fathers sisters, Jane and Amanda married 
Greenwoods, Swepton & Thomas, who were cousins. Amanda had 
but one child, and he died unmarried. Aunt Jane has but one 
child still living, Allie, now thewidow of James Hudson 
Norton, of Montgomery, Alabama. 


Father’s youngest sister, Nancy L. Rogers, married Wm. Joseph 
Bibb, of Montgomery, Ala. She signed herself Ann L. Bibb, 
but she was commonly called "Coot." She had but one child, 
an afflicted daughter, now dead. The other daughter of Uncle 
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Henry, Amanda Adelade Rogers, married Frank T. Hoyt of New 
York. This is all I can say of her; I never saw her, and 
don’t know whether she is living or dead. Two of my sisters, 
Pauline & Lucia met her in New York, or New Jersey, in 1879, 
when she was living with Aunt Amanda, then Mrs. Watson. 


